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THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—OAPTAIN JACK IN SEARCH OF A HOUSEKEEPER, 


Captain Jack, like most sailors, was prompt and decided 
in action when once his mind was made up. Without 
having replied to the letter from the young woman who 
had responded to his advertisement, he came on forth- 
with to New York, sought out the lodgings—over a mil- 
liner’s shop or “store” in Grand Street—whence the 
letter had been dated, and inquired for Nancy Slowbury, 
Which was the name the writer had signed. 

He was introduced to a young and interesting-looking 
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woman, and a pretty, intelligent, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
little girl, both of whom at once took his fancy. 

Nancy Slowbury had removed, after her uncle’s fune- 
ral, from her former miserable lodgings in Mulberry 
Street, and had been supplied by Mr. Van Broek with 
money to clothe herself and the child in a respectable 
manner, the patroon insisting that his former friendship 
with her uncle gave her a claim upon him which it was 
his duty as well as his pleasure to respond to. 

Even amidst her misery, grief, and destitution, Mr. 
Van Broek had been struck by the neatness of the 


young woman’s appearance and the refinement of her 
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manners and speech, and now she looked both ladylike 
and graceful. Captain Jack felt satisfied at the first 
glance that she would suit him; still he was too old a 
sailor to strike his colours without a parley, and too 
blunt not to come to the point at once; while there was 
something so honest and truthful in his voice and ap- 
pearance that forbade any one taking offence at what, in 
other persons, might have been resented as impertinent 
vulgarity. 

“T guess you'll do, my lass,” he said, after looking 
at her, and scanning her from every point of view, as 
he might have done a boat that he wanted to purchase. 
“You ’pear ship-shape and all ataunto. But you're 
very young: you’re little more’n a gal yourself.” 

“T am nearly twenty-one years old, sir,’ replied 
Nancy, smiling in spite of herself at the Captain’s blunt- 
ness of speech, “and I shall grow older every day.” 

“Very true, my lass—very true,” said the Captain. 
“Truer words worn’t never spoken. So you ain’t the 
mother o’ the little gal? I thought not. You're too 
young.” 

“T did not say that I was the mother of the. child, 
sir,” replied Nancy. 

“No; very true. But d’ye know, my lass, I half 
suspeckit you was a widder, and was comin’ the dodge 
over me ’bout the cousin? Well, I likes yer looks, my 
dear, and I likes the looks o’ the little ’un; and so, if yer 
ain’t no objections, we'll come to tarms at oncest. As 
to wages, we shan’t qtiarr’l bout wages. I kin afford 
to pay good wages, and I mean to, and I'll be a father 
to the little gal.” 

“ My references ” the young woman began; but 
the Captain stopped her at once. 

“Don’t talk to me “bout references, my dear. I 
take no count o’ references and characters. Never 
shipped a hand afore the mast from a character in my 
life. Never wor tuk in when I trusted to my own judg: 
ment—very often ha’ beer, when I trusted other 
folkses. If you likes my looks so'Well as:I likes yourn, 
the matter’s settled.” 

Nancy was pleased with the Captain’s honest, truth- 
ful face, and only too glad of the chamesto get away from 
the city in which-she had suffered so much misery. She 
replied that sho would be very happy to accept the 
situation if she found matters as they were represented 
in the advertisement. 

“If you don’t, it’s easyfor yo to come back to New 
York,” replied the Captain. “I ain’t much to look at, 
and I ain’t got no gift o’ talkin’; but I’m upright and 
down-straight, and "bove-board; and I take it how you’re 
sim’ler. As to this little un” (taking the child’s hand), 
“ T’ve taken a great likin’ to she, and I guess how we'll 
be fust-rate chums. What’s your name, my dear ?” (to 
the child). 

, Alice, please, sir—Alice Slowbury,” replied the little 
girl. 

“ Alice !” exclaimed the Captain, the name wakening 
up the old train of doubt and mystery. “ Now that’s 
sing'ler, that is—that’s oncommon sing’ler! Alice is 
a mighty pooty name, to my idees; and if I’ve got a 
child—of which I’m suthin’ doubtful—and that child 
is a gal, most like that child’s name is Alice! That’s 
on-com-mon sing’ler! And whar wor ye born, my 
dear P” 

“ Please, sir, I don’t remember,” timidly replied the 
child. 

“ Ah, very like not—very like not,” said the Captain. 
“Tt’s the same with me. I ain’t got the least recollec- 
tion where I was born.” 


“TI belicvo little Aliee was born in the East Indies, 





sir,” said Nancy Slowbury; “but her parents—her 
father, at least—was, I suspect, an American.” 

“ Humph ! Now that is remarkable,” said the Captain. 
“That is one o’ the most remarkable sarcumstances ag 
ever I knowed on! Do you know, my lass” (addressing 
Miss Slowbury), “if ever I had a child, and that child 
wor a gal, that gal would ha’ been born in Injee, and 
might be, more’n less, about the age o’ this child. 
But, hark’ee, my dear: if so be as the little girl is your 
cousin, surely you knows suthin’ about her parints? 
Onless” (and Captain Jack .beat the air with his fore. 
finger, as if to give emphasis to his words)—“ onless, 
mind ye—what I know from experience may well be 
the case—you hev your doubts “bout the hull matter ?” 

“ Little Alice, sir,” explained Miss Slowbury, “ is, to 
the best of my belief, the orphan child of an old friend 
of my lately deceased uncle. I am even doubtful as 
to her actual relationship to myself.” 

' « Ah! yes, my dear—I see, I see,” said the Captain, 
as if Miss Slowbury’s last words had settled the matter, 
and there was nothing more to be said about it. “It’s 
one o’ them ’ere cases o’ doubt of which thar ain’t nothin’ 
to be knowed. Poor little crittur! Maybe she didn’t 
hev no parints to remember.” 

“ My uncle adopted her as his own child, sir, on the 
death of her parents, and I now claim her as my cousin,” 
said Miss Slowbury. 

“ Very: cred’able to both o’ yer feelin’s, my dear,” 
replied the Captain. ‘In coorse yer couldn’t let the 
child starve. “TI’ud ha’ been right agin’ natur.” 

“A gentleman,” continued Miss Slowbury, “ who 
knew my deceased uncle many years ago, in India, has 
been very kind both to me and to the child, -It was he 


Freedom’ tome. His wife—though I have never seen 
the lady—has also been very kind.” 

“ Very cred’able to thar feelin’s,” said thé Captain. 

“Tb is that gentletfan and lady,” Miss Slowbury 
went on to say, “who offer to become my references, 
and who have promised to pay my expenses to Well- 
fleet, should I accept the situation you offer.” 

“ Avast a bit thar, my lass,” replied the Captain. 
“T told yeafore I want noreferences. Iallus refers to a 
man’s or a woman’s featurs, and voice, and gen’ral aspec’ ; 
and when I makes an engagement I pay expenses. 
You say you're willin’ to accept the berth : J say how I’m 
willin’ for to accept you for to be my housekeeper down to 
Wellfleet, and to take the little un into the bargain. 
If you don’t ’prove o’ the rules and regulations o’ the 
sarvice arter a fair trial, you ain’t no need to sign 
articles for the v’yage: d’ye see? You can return to 
port. If you do approve, why, thar ain’t no reason why 
we shouldn’t sail aboard the same ship for years. So 
that’s settled. Now, when can you be ready to weigh 
anchor from this n’isy city ?” 

“ie? 

“ When can you be ready to start—you and the young 
un P” 

“T beg your pardon, sir: I did not exactly under- 
stand your meaning at first,’ said Miss Slowbury. 
“We can be ready at any moment: to-morrow morning, 
if you-please.” 

“To-morrow mornin’ be it, then, my lass; for I’m 
keen to git back to hum ag’in. Now you'll be wantin’ 
some money, I guess, to buy your kit, and come down 
all ship-shape and ’spectable ?” and the Captain pulled 
out his purse as he spoke. 

“T thank you, sir,” said Miss Slowbury; “but I'd 
rather not receive any money just now. For the present, 
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have my salary fixed upon, so that I may know what I 
am to receive for my services ?” 

“To be sure, miss,” said the Captain. “ If we suit 
each other, ’tain’t no fixed rate o’ wages as ‘Il stand 
between us. But s’pose we say for the time bein’ twenty 
dollars a month, and grub, and small-stores, and ’bacca 
—I beg your pardon, I forgot; I didn’t mean to say 
*bacca—but everything reasonable in the way o’ small- 
stores found ?” 

“Twenty dollars a month are more than I could have 
expected,” returned the young woman. “TI shall be 
more than satisfied, sir.” 

“A month’s wages in advance,” said the Captain, 
placing a twenty-dollar bill on the table, and positively 
refusing to take it back. “It’s allers been my custom 
when I’ve been shipping fresh hands,” he explained, 
“and I take it a ’greement ain’t no ’greement ’ithout it.” 

Then, saying that he considered the bargain settled 
to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned, Captain Jack 
shook hands with Miss Slowbury, kissed the child, and 
left half a dollar in her hand; and, informing his new 
housekeeper that he should call with a carriage to put 
her and the child and their traps aboard the cars at ten 
o'clock in the morning, he bade her good-bye and left 
the house. ° 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MR. SWOOP MAKES AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 
AND CONCEIVES A NEW IDEA. 
It was late in the month of March, and the spring had 
already commenced, when Nancy Slowbury and little 
Alice returned with Captain Jack to Wellfleet. The 
ceremony of the inauguration of the new President had 
taken place at Washington. The fortunate office-seckers 
had taken the oaths of office under the Federal Govern- 
ment, and usurped the “ places” of their predecessors, 
who had retired into obscurity, to wait, as patiently as 


‘they might, until the unceasing whirligig of politics 


should again ‘bring their party uppermost. Hundreds 
of disappointed politicians had grumblingly retired to 
their homes to groan over the neglect with which men 
of genius and ability are ever treated; to complain of 
the ingratitude and favouritism displayed by the heads 
of Government departments, who had been—as they 
averred—hoisted into power by the efforts of the very 
men they had so shamefully neglected. Those of them 
who had joined in the election not from principle, but 
for personal ends, would now probably begin to pick 
holes in the character, and decry the ability, and use 
every effort to overthrow (when the opportunity should 
offer) the men whom, but a few months before, they 
had bespattered with praise. 

The “ Herald of Freedom” had served the turn of its 
supporters, and was now no longer needed. Its chief 
editor, Mr. Puffington, was among those disappointed 
men who were loudest and most violent in their de- 
nunciations of the ingratitude of the Democracy; for, 
although Mr. Puffington had averred that he would 
rather be the editor of a leading Democratic newspaper 
than President of the United States, he would have 
been very willing, in the fervour and unselfishness of 
his patriotism, to serve his country in a much lower 
office than that of President. He had expected, at the 
very least, the secretaryship of the embassy to the court 
of St. James’s or the Tuileries, and he had been offered, 
after much asking, the consulship of Timbuctoo! This 
offer he had indignantly rejected, until it was too late; 
for when at length he had consented to accept it, he 
Was informed that the.appointment had been given to 
another. This had rendered him furious. He assailed 
the Government, day after day, in the columns of kis 





newspaper, in the most vituperous terms. He likened 
himself (without much regard to anachronisms) to 
Alcibiades and Aristides, and blind Belisarius, and other 
heroes and statesmen of antiquity who had been unjustly 
treated by their countrymen; coming out every day 
as @ fresh proof, in his own person, of the inherent in- 
justice of mankind, and bemoaning his sorrows after a 
fashion that greatly amused both his political opponents 
and his successful friends. 

Still the “ Herald of Freedom” lingered on a kind of 
languishing existence, supported chiefly by a few suc- 
cessful Wall Street speculators, who, having made money, 
were now ambitious for high office, and who hoped to 
make its columns serviceable at the next election of State 
officers. 

George Neville, however, had grown weary of his post, 
now that the novelty and excitement of his situation had 
passed away; and, though he still did the duties of sub- 
editor, and (saving the daily column devoted to the 
editor’s woes) of editor and reporter into the bargain, he 
had resolved to send in his resignation to the new pro- 
prietors as soon as the spring was a little more advanced. 
He was not, fortunately for himself, absolutely dependent 
upon his exertions for his livelihood; moreover, he had 
been offered an appointment on the “ Broadway Gazette,” 
by his friend the Colonel, which would be vacant in the 
course of a few months, and, meanwhile, he had deter- 
mined to pay his uncle, aunt, and cousin a visit, and tojoin 
a party that had been formed to visit the Falls of Niagara, 
during the ensuing month of May. 

Nancy Slowbury and her little adopted cousin had 
found a comfortable and happy home at Wellfleet, in 
the household of Captain Jack. Nancy, under the in- 
fluences of a mind at ease, and freedom from the cor- 
roding cares of poverty, and breathing daily the pure 
country air, freshened as it is at Cape Cod by the cool 
sea-breeze, had wonderfully improved both in health 
and appearance. Oaptain Jack was delighted with his 
new housekeeper, and was growing every day more 
fondly attached to little Alice Slowbury, who, he in- 
formed everybody who visited him, and who admired 
the beauty of the child, was “the very spit of his own 
darter, if he had a child, and if that child was a gal, and 
born in Injy—of which he had his doubts.” 

Nancy Slowbury, on leaving New York, had made no 
one acquainted with the change in her abode, excepting 
her generous patrons, Mr. and Mrs. Van Broek. In 
fact, the poor young woman had no other friends in the 
great, crowded, busy, selfish, solitary city, in which she 
had wasted so many of the best years of her young life. 
Nevertheless there were others who were well acquainted 
with her movements, and were watching her, and the 
child under her care, as the spider watches the incautious 
fly that it hopes soon to find entangled in the toils it 
has spread to effect its capture, though the object of this 
careful watching was known as yet only to the watchers 
themselves. 

Nancy Slowbury had inserted an advertisement in 
the “ Herald of Freedom,” on her own account, previous 
to her reply to the advertisement of Captain Jack. 

One day, when George Neville happened to call at 
Stuyvesant House to visit his cousin Ellen, Mr. Van 
Broek had said to him— 

“Neville, you can do me and my wife a favour, if you 
will ?” 

“ Of what kind ?” asked George. 

“T'll tell you,” said the patroon. “ My wife and I 
are much interested in a poor young woman, who has 
seen better days, and has received a tolerably good 
education ; but who, poor creature, has been reduced to 
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desperate poverty. I knew some of her friends in India, 
many years ago, and I should like to obtain for her 
some respectable situation in the country, at a distance 
from New York, where she can recruit her health, which 
has suffered severely from the hardships and troubles 
through which she has passed. She has a child with 
her—a cousin, I believe—a pretty, intelligent little crea- 
ture, whom it would be a real charity to get out of the 
city to a place where she can breathe pure country air. 
The young woman has advertised, or, at least, I have 
advertised in her behalf, for a respectable situation as 
housekeeper or nursery governess, or something of that 
sort. Now you can do as you like in the columns of the 
‘ Herald of Freedom’ ?” 

“ Pretty much,” said George, with a smile. 

“Well, then, if you would just write a few lines, 
editorially, you know, recommending this young woman, 
and speaking of the child whom she has adopted from 
motives of pure charity, you would be doing them a 
service, and would greatly oblige your cousin and me.” 

“I do so wish, Julius dear, you would permit me to 
call upon the poor creatures,” interposed Mrs. Van Broek. 
“Tt’s really too bad. You've interested me in them so 
much, and I do so particularly wish to see the child; 
and yet you won't let me go near them. He won’t even 
tell me where they live, George,” she added, addressing 
her cousin. 

“My love,” said Mr. Van Broek, “they have but 
lately removed from wretched lodgings, in a close, un- 
healthy portion of the city—in a miserable tenement 
house, that sheltered, I dare say, twenty poor families. 
I can’t say that they have not about them the seeds of 
some infectious disease, which, although innocuous to 
themselves, and from which they may in course of time 
altogether purify themselves, might not be innocuous to 
you. I should never forgive myself if you were to catch 
any disease through visiting them. I promise you that 
you shall see them, some day, if you wish; but do not 
ask to visit them at present, my dear.” 

Then, again, addressing George, he said, “ But if you 
will do what I ask, George, you will perform an act of 
real charity.” 

And George had promised to do the favour, and had 
actually written a paragraph calling attention to the 
advertisement, and speaking highly of the young woman 
to whom it referred; and, though neither. the adver- 
tisement nor the paragraph had proved of any immediate 
avail, at all events in the way that was hoped for (for 
on the very next day after the paragraph appeared 
Nancy Slowbury had replied to Captain Jack’s adver- 
tisement), they had caught the keen eye of Mr. Swoop. 

This gentleman, it will be recollected, had told his 
partner, Mr. Nettletop, at a time when the latter had 
arrived off a weary and fruitless journey in search of a 
certain child (which child Mr. Nettletop had said he 
believed to be a mere myth, only existing in Mr. Swoop’s 
vivid imagination), that he had conceived a plan which 
he hoped would prove successful, and, if that plan failed, 
he (Mr. Swoop) would give up the affair as a bad job. 

Whatever that astute plan might have been, it had 
failed ; and Mr. Nettletop was, some time after, exulting 
over his own superior discernment, which had led him 
to believe, from the first, that a certain anonymous 
communication they had received was a mere hoax, when 
Mr. Swoop placed a copy of the “ Herald of Freedom” 
in his partner’s hands, and pointed triumphantly to a 
paragraph in the leading columns of that journal. 

“ Well, Swoop,” growled Mr. Nettletop, after he had 
read the paragraph in question, “I don’t see much to 
crow over in that.” 
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“Oh, you don’t, eh ?” said Mr. Swoop. 
the advertisement, my good sir.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Nettletop (having perused tho ad- 
vertisement to which the paragraph referred), “I don’t 
see anything in that, either. A young woman wants a 
situation as housekeeper or nursery-maid, and says 
that she has a young child under her care whom she 
must take with her wherever she goes; and tho editor, 
or somebody else, most likely for the sake of a few dollars, 
writes a lot of blarney about the young woman having 
seen better days. The more fool he, and the more 
fool the young woman to think anybody that wanted a 
servant would be bothered with a child into the bargain. 
I see nothing in either paragraph or advertisement.” 

“But I saw something, Mr. Nettletop,” said Mr, 
Swoop; “and, more than that, I found out that there 
was something in it. Thinks I to myself, ‘It’s un- 
common strange that a gentleman and lady in Brooklyn’ 
—you know it mentions that—‘ and the editor of a paper, 
should simultaneously take such interest in a young 
woman and a child as to recommend them especially 
as objects of charity, out of the hundreds that apply 
every day for similar situations. Then, you know, we've 
heard of a young woman and a child, and we know ofa 
certain gentleman and lady who are living in Brooklyn, 
Well, I put this and that together, and, a day or two 
afterwards, I stepped over to the newspaper-office and 
asked to see the editor. 

“«* You can see the sub-editor,’ says the clerk, and in 
I walked to this sub-editor’s room, where I saw a young 
man busy writing. ~ 

“* Your business, sir?’ says he. 

** T’ve called,’ said I, ‘ about that young woman whom 
you have recommended.’ 

“* You are too late,’ says the editor: {the young 
woman has accepted a very excellent situation.’ 

“Indeed !’ said I, pretending disappointment. ‘I'm 
sorry. I should like to have seen her and the child 
Perhaps she may not yet be finally engaged ?” 

“ * She’s gone to her situation to-day,’ says the editor 
—‘ gone to a place called Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, with a 
retired sea-captain.’ 

“*Tt’s a pity,’ said I. ‘ However, I suppose it can’t 
be helped. I should have liked to have engaged her 
myself, forafriend. She was so well recommended, too. 
By-the-bye,’ I added, carelessly, ‘is there any harm in 
asking the names of the lady and gentleman—at Brooklyn, 
I believe—who are so much interested in her and the 
child ?” 

“*No, I presume not,’ said the editor. 
relatives of mine—Mr. and Mrs. Van Broek.’ 
“«'Phe Van Broeks of Van Broek Manor ?’ said I. 

«The same,’ said the editor. 

“Just what I hoped, yet hardly expected,” con- 
tinued Mr. Swoop to his partner. “I could have 
clapped my hands for joy. But I bowed and came away.” 

“Well, that is something, Swoop,” said Mr. Nettletop. 
“You’ve got a head on your shoulders, and cute brains 
in it, Swoop: I will say that. But, after all, it may 
come to nothing P” 

“And it may come to something, Nettletop. Why 
should Van Broek interest himself so particularly in a 
woman and child that must be strangers to him? and 
why should any one trouble himself or herself—though it 
was a man’s hand—to send us a letter telling us of the 
existence of a child whom Van Broek would ‘wish 
to be at the bottom of the ocean’? ‘Those were the 
words, I believe; but we’ve got the letter in the safe.” 

“ And why,” replied Mr. Nettletop, “ should any one 
send a letter that answered no purpose gs it was, and 
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neglect, or refuse, to communicate anything further ? 
All the letters we sent to the address mentioned were 
returned through the post-office, marked ‘No such 
person to be found.’ ” 

“Yes; that’s a mystery, certainly. The job will be to 
solve the mystery. But I’ve not told you all yet. 
While you were in Philadelphia last week, I thought I'd 
just take a trip to Wellfleet and see this young woman 
and child, and question the woman if I could get a 
chance. I went down to Cape Cod, and I discovered 
that the woman—Nancy Slowbury—is housekeeper to a 
queer amphibious sort of chap who is known as Captain 
Jack, who lives in a snug cottage near Wellfleet, and 
who is reported to be pretty well todo. I tried to get 
speech of the young woman, but she was shy and 
timid. Icould do nothing with her. Then I tried to 
make friends with the old salt ; but somebody had told 
him that I was a lawyer, and he told me to my face 
that nothing could induce him to have any dealings with 
a lawyer; so, to use his own words, I had to ‘ sheer off.’ 
I saw the child, though, and a pretty little thing she is.” 

“You ought to have been a detective, Swoop,” said 
Mr. Nettletop. “It was cunningly conceived out of a 


“bit of a newspaper paragraph.” 


“Yes; I think I should make a smart detective 
officer,” replied Mr. Swoop, evidently pleased with his 
partner’s admiration. 

“Still, after all,” continued Mr. Nettletop, “so far, 
we've discovered nothing, and it may prove a mere will- 
o’-the-wisp in the end ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Swoop. “ After all, as yon observe, 
we’ve made no very material discovery, and the whole 
affair may turn out tobe a mare’s nest. But I’ve one 
thing more to tell you. I learnt that the old skipper 
has taken quite a fancy to his new housekeeper and the 
child she calls her cousin, and that he intends next 
month to visit Niagara Falls, and to remain at the Falls 
for a few weeks, and he is going to take the young 
woman and the child with him. NowTI have a notion 
to take a trip to the Falls myself: I want a little relaxa- 
tion from business, you know. I shall accommodate my- 
self to go at the same time they go; and if I can find 
out the day on which they intend to leave Wellfleet, I'll 
endeavour to catch their train of cars at Albany, and 
we'll journey the rest of the way together. Folks gene- 
rally open their hearts when they’re out pleasure-taking, 
and if I put up at the same hotel in the village, and 
manage well my p’s and q’s, it'll go hard with me if I 
don’t learn something, and at least satisfy myseif whether 
there is anything in this affair or not.” 

“Upon my word, you are a smart fellow, Swoop: 
you've got a head, you have,” said Mr. Nettletop. 
“"Tain’t many as would have worked a thing so far, 
out of that scrap of information” (pointing to the news- 
paper). “ You ought to succeed, you ought. When do 
you start for Niagara P” 

“Time enough yet, for weeks. I must first learn 
when they start; and meanwhile, depend on’t, I shan’t 
be idle in case any other circumstance should turn up.” 

So it was settled, between the two crafty lawyers, 
that Mr. Swoop should visit Niagara Falls at the same 
time with Captain Jack and his housekeeper and little 
Alice Slowbury. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


At this time the architecture of the metropolis is in a 
transition state between no style and all style. A certain 
eagerness to blend the ornamental with the useful, which 





is exhibited by most persons interested in the erection of 
new buildings, is a noteworthy characteristic of our day, 
and an evidence of cultivation in one of those arts which 
the late Prince Consort so industriously, yet unob- 
trusively, laboured to fester among his adopted country- 
men. When most of our heavy, wall-like streets were 
planned and constructed, the terms “ bricklayer” and 
“ architect” were, unfortunately, in too many instances, 
synonymous; but it may be safely asserted, so far as the 
principal thoroughfares of London are concerned, that 
the bricklayer has now sunk back to his proper level, 
and that the architect is resuming his ascendancy. 

The minute subdivision of property and the sturdy 
independence of owners may prevent our ever acquiring 
that uniformity of architecture, even for a single street, 
which gratifies the educated eye in a city like Paris. 
Yet a variety of styles, so long as they keep within 
acknowledged architectural rules, cannot fail to attract 
some share of admiration; and therefore we view with 
satisfaction the new buildings of handsome proportions 
which now arrest the eye in many quarters of the 
town. Foremost in this march of improvement is the 
City, where we find, certainly crowded together in nar- 
row lanes, courts, and even blind alleys, a number of 
magnificent structures, quite sufficient in themselves to 
supply a moderately-sized capital with grand effects, 
provided they were judiciously distributed along its main 
avenues. As things are, however, the prevailing feeling 
becomes one of regret at the necessity for this hole-and- 
corner concentration, rather than of admiration for the 
rich carving and goodly proportions which may any day 
be discovered after industrious exploration. We must 
confess that many of the narrow slits in the City, which 
are dignified by the name of “streets,” remind one 
forcibly of deep railway-cuttings, or those rents in the 
chalk-cliffs of the Kentish coast known as “farmers’ 
gaps,” their stone-work and projecting cornices fairly 
representing the rugged inequalities of the natural strata, 
and their extreme narrowness being out of all proportion 
to the height and the massive character of their side 
walls. Of course the enormous value of City ground 
explains the seeming incongruity between the mean 
accommodation for passing traffic and the princely style 
of many of our commercial mansions; and therefore we 
should be slow to find fault with the present generation, 
whatever we may think of the taste of those who, after 
the great fire of 1666, successfully opposed the noble 
plan of Sir Christopher Wren for rebuilding the city : 
that plan of which John Evelyn says, “‘ And truly there 
was never a more glorious phoenix upon earth, if it do at 
last emerge out of these cinders, and as the design is 
laid with the present fervour of the undertakers.” Evelyn 
himself had a plan, which he laid before the King, for 
rebuilding the city; and it is curious to observe that 
part of his design was to level the declivities, and to 
employ the rubbish in fillmg up the shore of the 
Thames to low-water mark, so as to keep the basin 
always full. 

The great bulk of the metropolis, however, lies west- 
ward of the City boundaries, and it is principally there 
that we hope to see structures of some real pretensions 
to architecture. We believe the demolition of Middle 
Row is at last agreed upon, and therefore, by the time 
the Holborn Viaduct is raised over the Fleet Valley, we 
may expect to see a noble highway extending almost in 
a direct line from Snow Hill to Oxford Street, affording 
grand opportunities for display, which, as leases fall in, 
ownerships change, and other accidents of time occur, 
ought not to be lost sight of. Considering its situa- 
tion as one of the main arteries of London, Holborn is 
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at present singularly destitute of fine buildings; for no 
one would be hardy enough to regard Furnival’s Inn, 
or Day wd Martin’s establishment, as agreeable speci- 
mens of any style; while the poverty of the south side 
is only relieved by the London and Westminster Bank, 
erected a few years ago, and the Inns of Court Hotel, 
rot yet completed. This latter building promises to be 
a considerable acquisition to the architectural wants of 
the locality, and we hope the example thus set may soon 
be followed by other holders of property in the vicinity. 

Oxford Street is gradually, although very slowly, 
emerging from the dulness of plain walls; and itis gra- 
tifying to find that no new house is erected there, whether 
of stone or brick, which is not a decided improvement 
upon its predecessor. 

What the fagade of the new courts of justice will 
do for the lower part of the Strand remains to be seen; 
but we have no doubt, if the design be left to public 
competition, that it will fall into good hands, and the 
whole pile of buildings prove an architectural feature 
second to none in the metropolis. 

Although the arguments recently adduced in Parlia- 
ment in favour of the new embankment as a site for the 
courts of justice were purely sentimental, and easily 
overborne by the practical common sense of those im- 
mediately interested in the legal scheme, it would be 
much to be regretted if the architecture along the river 
frontage should fail in any degree to correspond with 
the widely-expressed wishes of the people. We may 
at least expect to have reasonable cause to be proud of 
that portion of the metropolis which is destined, after 
the main-drainage works are in full operation, to “ smile 
upon the silver flood.” 

The Strand has little at present to recommend it to 
notice beyond its width in some parts, its churches, 
Somerset House, a music-hall, two or three domestic 
buildings in “ real stone,” and the magnificent railway 
hotel at Charing Cross; and yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous extension of the town westward, and the freaks 
of time and fashion, this street continues to be what it 
has been for centuries—the most popular thoroughfare 
in London. Almost the only changes which have taken 
place within the memory of the oldest inhabitant in 
widening this famous historical link between the cities 
of London and Westminster, have been the removal of 
old Exeter Change, which used to narrow the roadway near 
the present Wellington Street, and the demolition of 
houses at Charing Cross to assist in the development 
of that vast space now taken up by Trafalgar Square. 
Holywell Street has hitherto stoutly resisted all the 
attempts that have been made to improve it off the face 
of the earth; but we may rest pretty confident that the 
doom in store for the neighbouring courts and alleys 
will likewise overtake its dingiest of houses, untilat length 
the eye will be enabled to range without impediment 
over a clear space between the churches of St. Mary’s 
and St. Clement Danes, 

In its general aspect Regent Street bears the palm, 
when brought into comparison with any other street of 
equal length in the metropolis; but we are glad to see 
that the dawn of a new era has commenced even here, 
and that a handsome building has recently been erected 
which completely dwarfs the pretentious stucco by which 
it is surrounded. 

The new hotel in Langham Place is another instance 
of the advance we are making in architectural ornamen- 
tation at the expense of what was considered a few years 
ago to be very nearly perfection; for Portland Place, 
which was at one time spoken of as one of the most 
magnificent streets in the world, sinks into something 
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like insignificance under the shadow of that imposing 
structure. 

The new street called into existence by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, lying between St. Martin’s Lane 
and Covent Garden, is a decided gain to the metropolis, 
especially in reference to the style of houses erected 
under the immediate auspices of that Board; but the 
want of space which cramps improvement in other parts 
of the town is evident here in the disparity existing 
between the height of the buildings and the width of the 
roadway. 

Of course, Westminster is about to attain high rank 
as an architectural quarter; and the First Commissioner 
of Works seems to be fully aware that critical eyes are 
likely to be fixed upon every step taken by the Govern- 
ment in that direction. Mr. Cowper has done good 
service in his day in meeting the requirements of the 
age, so far as the national parks are concerned; and we 
trust that the taste, energy, and spirit which have 
hitkerto characterized his proceedings will carry him 
successfully through the higher and more difficult field 
of operations now unfolding itself before him. When- 
ever alterations on an extensive séale are contemplated, 
London may be said to possess one great advantage 
over most towns, in the fact that she is called upon to 
sacrifice nothing but what can very well be spared.* It 
is not yet known how much space will be reqnired 
for the erection of new Government offices at West- 
minster, but certainly whole blocks of streets might be 
removed for their accommodation without detriment to 
a single picturesque feature of the metropolis; and we 
are compelled to admit that the same remark would 
apply with equal force in almost every other quarter. 
Houses demand some characteristic features almost as 
much as the human face does; yet it would be easy to 
point to hundreds of our streets where “naked walls 
clamour for decorations,” and where there is absolutely 
nothing to distinguish one dwelling from another save 
the numbers on the doors. At the same time it is but 
just to bear in mind that builders of houses at the com- 
mencement of the present century laboured under dis- 
advantages which fortunately no longer exist. Hand 
in hand with a purer taste for architecture came the 
abolition of the tax upon light, the reduction of the duty 
on ornamental brick, the extensive adaptation of iron to 
building purposes, the facilities for procuring stone 
by means of railway transit, and the introduction of 
numerous schools of design. Little exception can be 
taken to the terraces, squares, and streets which modern 
enterprise has added to the extreme western division of 
London, although we should have been glad to see stone 
or coloured brick supersede the perishable stucco which 
is too often employed. 

But our really great achievements in the sterling 
ornamentation of the metropolis, and those which most 
excite the admiration of foreigners, are the bridges over 
the Thames. The proposed new bridge at Blackfriars, 
to replace the one now in course of removal, has already 
been the subject of much favourable comment, and we 
are told that the City authorities are determined to 
spare no expense in its adornment; but, with so serious 
a drawback as a railway bridge in close proximity, it 
will require some considerable stretch of ingenuity on 
the part of the architect to accomplish the object in 
view. However, the difficulty is not insurmountable, 
and therefore in course of time we may fairly expect to 
see another attraction added to our river improvements. 


Df 





* The imposing edifices erected by Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. Peabody; 
and other benefactors of the poorer citizens, prove that architectural 
design may consist with the highest and most practical usefulness, 
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Taken altogether, there is an air of promise about 
the architectural aspect of this vast metropolis which 
leads us to conclude that blemishes will continue gra- 
dually to vanish before the steadily-advancing taste of 
the people, until at length London shall become in this 
respect a capital worthy of the nation. 


MODERN CRUSOES: 


WRECKED ON THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS, 


Onz hundred and sixty miles south of New Zealand are 
several small islands known as the Auckland Group. 
They were discovered in 1806 by Captain Bristow, of 
the whaling ship “ Ocean.” The entire group consists of 
one large island and several small islets. It was visited 
in 1840 by Captain Wilkes, of the American exploring 
expedition, and also by Captains D’Urville and Ross, in 
the several polar expeditions sent out by the English and 
French governments. Some years afterwards the ex- 
clusive use of the group was granted to Messrs. Enderby, 
who proposed establishing thereat an establishment for 
the prosecution of southern whale fishing. This project 
was at last abandoned through the objectionable nature 
of the climate; and the spot is now only occasionally 
visited by vessels upon whaling or sealing voyages. The 
islands, however, have recently been rendered notorious 
as the scene of a shipwreck, the history of the incidents 
following which is scarcely less interesting than the 
celebrated novel of Defoe itself. 

The entire narrative, as given by the captain of the 
wrecked vessel, reads like aromance. If space allowed, 
we might quote largely from the “ Diary” which Captain 
Musgrave kept as long as his writing-materials lasted. 
Within three hundred miles of a population devoted to 
money-getting, and in a sea often frequented by vessels 
from Europe and America, there were, only a few months 
ago, and, from what will appear in the sequel, there may 
be still, many of our countrymen cut off from the world, 
and leading lives such as not a few readers of Defoe’s 
story have thought to be unnatural even two centuries 
ago. 

By the “ Diary” above mentioned it appears that the 
ill-fated “ Grafton” (the name of the vessel alluded to) 
sailed from Sydney on a sealing voyage early in Novem- 
ber 1868. Nothing particular occurred, save a run of 
ill-luck in hunting, until the Auckland Islands, the scene 
of the crew’s imprisonment for nearly two years, were 
made on the 30th of December in the same year. On 
New Year’s Day 1864 the captain ran his vessel for 
shelter into a harbour of the island called “ Sarah’s 
Bosom ;” and, in consequence of insufficient ground- 
tackle, three days afterwards the vessel was driven upon 
the shore a total wreck. Happily all hands—four men, 
exclusive of the captain—were safely landed ; but, as the 
voyage undertaken was expected to be a short one, what 
provisions were on board at the time were barely sufli- 
cient to last over a couple of months, even with the most 
rigid economy. The ship, as may be supposed, remained 
no longer tenable, and the only resource was to get up 
a shelter against the elements with all convenient de- 
spatch. At first a rude tent seems to have been extem- 
porized out of the ship’s sails; but afterwards a hut, with 
door and window, thatched with grass, divided into two 
compartments, and roughly furnished, came to be erected. 
Even this could hardly have been achieved without 
great difficulty. The stock of tools on hand is described 
as miserably small, consisting only of a hammer, an 
axe, an adze, and a gimlet. The trees of the island, too, 
were dwarfed and stunted, especially ill-suited to building 





purposes. Nevertheless, indomitable perseverance suc- 
ceeded so far in making the party tolerably cemfortable 
that the mosquitoes, the blow-flies, the occasional visits 
of intrusive seals—possibly coming to look at their 
old enemy’s discomfiture—and Captain Musgrave’s 
unpleasant thoughts relative to his bereaved family at 
home, seem to haye been the principal troubles. The 
seals, although intrusive, were probably the salvation of 
the entire community, Their flesh supplied food; their 
skins were made into boots and clothing ; whilst the very 
journal itself was, for the most part, written with seals’ 
blood. Hunting these down, too, seems to have been 
the most exciting event in their monotonous history. 
An attack of a huge male upon one of the men, and the 
rescue of the poor fellow by his companions in captivity, 
is described with much spirit and graphic power. Indeed, 
such an opponent was by no means tobe despised, The 
teeth of one seal measured three inches in length, 
and five and three-quarters in circumference at the base. 
A bite from jaws so furnished would have certainly 
resulted in a broken limb; and the clubs of the hunters 
seem to have been often seized by the enraged animals. 
In battles with their own kind, two males are said to 
fight like bull-dogs, tearing each other silently for hours 
together ; and one huge monster, seen directly after a 
combat, had wounds in his flesh many inches in length, 
yet seemed to be taking things with great coolness, 
and to be bearing his “bleeding honours” with all 
the stoicism of an Indian brave. The tenacity of life, 
too, in these animals is instanced as remarkable, and is 
worth noticing. What seems the most singular is, that 
this tenacity appeared to increase or diminish as the 
animal happened to be near or distant from his native 
element. Thus Captain Musgrave assures us that 
whilst a very slight blow with a club would put a seal 
hors de combat supposing the fight occurred some dis- 
tance inland, yet the same animals, if attacked near the 
sea, and receiving many wounds apparently fatal, were 
secured with difficulty—nay, often escaped altogether. 
Another strange freak of the seals would appear to 
be their propensity to wander into the interior of the 
island. In nearly all the exploring expeditions of the 
captain did he meet with seal tracks, and upon one 
occasion he saw a large seal upon the mountain, at an 
altitude of nearly a thousand feet above the sea level. 

No diseases seem to have made their appearance 
among the party, which was a great blessing, since 
they were totally unprovided with medicaments. The 
captain, however, complained of boils breaking out upon 
every part of his body. The good health enjoyed on 
the whole is accounted for by the amount of exercise 
which they took of necessity. Hunting, building, 
exploring, and at last ship-building, occupied nearly 
the whole of their time, Sundays excepted, which were 
always kept religiously. With all this, however, some 
few amusements appear to have been resorted to. Like 
Robinson Crusoe, they trapped parrots, and taught them 
to speak. Once they caught, and completely tamed, 
a wild cat. In one portion of the journal Captain 
Musgrave writes somewhat despondingly of his men, as 
likely to grow downhearted; but afterwards he regains 
all his former authority by initiating a series of Scripture 
readings and teachings. “ So much,” he says, “ for moral 
influence.” 

Besides seal-flesh, they had as food widgeons, fish, 
berries, and the root of a plant described as being 
a tolerable substitute for the potato. The latter is 
spoken of as having a sweetish taste, so much so that 
sugar was made from it, and by fermentation also a kind 
of beer; the latter, however, gaye those who drank of 
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it sever2 bowel complaints, so that its use had to be 
discontinued. 

In the manufacture of boots and clothing, the inge- 
nuity of the sufferers must have been taxed considerably, 
and even then the wearers seem to have presented an 
appearance somewhat more motley than did their great 
prototype, Robinson Crusoe, himself. 

Soap was extemporized from seal-oil and a kind of 
potash extracted from wood ashes; a lye of the same 
ashes was also found exceedingly efficacious in the pre- 
servation of skins for clothing purposes. 

It is somewhat touching to read the journal, and the 
continued and repeated instances of hope deferred which 
it affords. At first the writer chronicles the time of his 
exile by weeks, and wonders how many more of such 
periods must pass ere relief is afforded them. Alas! it 
was to be many months ere the hope supporting him 
all this time was to be realized. During the earlier 
portion of the time following the wreck, the party 
seem to have thought of little but the erection of a 
suitable habitation against the anticipated rigorous 
winter of that latitude. 

Escape by means of some passing sealer seemed to be 
generally looked for. This hope proving fallacious, 
another, that of succour being sent from friends in 
Sydney, came to be fondly cherished. At last the 
dreadful truth dawned that help could only come from 
themselves. With true British pluck, they turned in- 
stinctively to their sadly battered vessel, and suggested 
whether she might not be patched up sufficiently to 
carry them, at least, to New Zealand. By dint of great 
exertions, the little schooner was turned partially over, 
and her wounded side examined. It was found sadly 
broken. The damage would not have been irremediable 
in a well-appointed dockyard, but in such a situation the 
task of making the craft even partially sea-worthy seemed 
hopeless indeed. It proved so. They could not move 
her farther inshore, and it was impossible to repair her 
where she lay: the only resource now was to build an 
entirely new vessel out of the materials of the old one. 
This seemed more feasible, but the tools were wanting. 
The mate, Mr. Raynal, happily knew a little of smith’s 
worth, and acted as Vulcan: he had to burn his own 
charcoal, to build his own forge, to extemporize an anvil 
out of a block of ballast. They had found a file, and by 
great exertion had managed to sharpen it and render it 
available for the manufacture of a saw out of a plate of | 
sheet iron. What, however, was wanted most was an 
auger, and to manufacture this was beyond the smith’s 
skill entirely. He seems to have failed rather from lack 
of materials—all the steel possessed by them being a pick 
and a shovel—than from lack of ability. He gave up at 
last, and only one plan of escape presented itself. It 
was to make the voyage to New Zealand in the “ dingy.” 
This was a boat barely twelve feet in length, and described 
as “shaky.” The same was, however, lengthened a 
little, heightened a little, strengthened as much as ‘pos- 
sible, and decked over. In this work almost insu- 
perable difficulties attended them. The old planks 
would not bend, and were at last obliged to be replaced 
by green ones cut by the aforesaid iron saw, which had 
to be re-sharpened every half-hour. When the work 
was only half accomplished the gimléet broke, but was 
fortunately so put to rights that holes could be bored 
with it, and the boat was finished. 

Accompanied by the mate and one man, Captain Mus- 
grave arrived at Invercargill on, the 29th June, 1865, 
and the inhabitants of the place immediately chartered a 
small vessel of ten tons, and sent the same off under the 





pilotage of Captain Musgrave to the relief of the other 
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men still left behind upon the inhospitable shores of 
Sarah’s Bosom. 

During the voyage down, smoke was discovered on 
a part of the island never visited by the shipwrecked 
crew of the “ Grafton,” and on examining the deserted 
settlement of the Messrs. Enderby there was found the 
body of a man some time dead, and by him a slate upon 
which was written some writing, nearly defaced by time 
and the elements. These facts being reported at Mel- 
bourne by Captain Musgrave, the Victorian Government 
very promptly despatched the steam corvette “ Victoria” 
to explore the mystery thoroughly. It is more than 
probable that yet other sufferers are dragging out a 
miserable existence upon these barren shores. The 
question, however, will be set at rest speedily. Let 
us hope assistance to any surviving sufferers may not 
arrive too late. 





SIMLA. * 


Tue earliest notice of Simla with which we are acquainted 
is in the diary of the Messrs. Gerard, the intrepid 
brothers who were officially employed for some years in 
the survey of the Sutlej Valley. The following entry 
occurs :—“ August 30, 1817. Simla, a middling-sized 
village, where a fakir is stationed to give water to tra- 
vellers.” ‘ We encamped on the side of Jako, and had 
@ very extensive and beautiful prospect. The Himalayas 
appeared very grand, extending in a long line from east 
to west.” In the years 1819-20-21 Simla was visited 
by a few officers of the Nusseree battalion, who remained 
during May and June till the rains set in, when they 
returned to Subathoo. In 1819 a tent was pitched by 
Licutenant Ross near Chota Simla, and thatched over, 
and in 1822 the first cottage was erected by Captain 
Kennedy, who succeeded Lieutenant Ross as political 
agent, and the site is still known as that of Kennedy 
House. About this time Simla was selected as a sana- 
tarium for the servants of Government whose health was 
impaired by a long residence in the plains. The territory 
was obtained from the Rana of Keonthul, in exchange 
for the castellated mansion of Raeenghur (once a Goorkha 
fort) and its adjoining lands. In 1827 Simla was visited 
by Lord Amherst, who here received the Rajas of Gurh- 
wal and Bussahir, the Rana of Jubal, and a complimen- 
tary mission from Runjeet Singh. In 1832 Lord W. 
Bentinck resided in Bentinck Castle, now the Simla 
Bank, and subsequently Lord Auckland in Auckland 
House. In 1841 the number of houses was 100, but 
since the annexation of the Punjab there has been an in- 
flux of retired officers and European settlers, and Simla 
has become a station of great importance. The native 
population, though fluctuating, is not less than 12,000 
at the height of the season, when the number of Euro- 
peans varies from 850 to 1000. 

The situation is most advantageous, and the surround- 
ing scenery magnificent. The houses are irregularly 
built, at an average elevation of about 7000 feet above the 
sea, upon the spurs of Mount Jako, and on a ridge run- 
ning north of it known as Elysium Hill. The num- 
ber of European houses is now upwards of 300, scat- 
tered through the forest over an extent of about seven 
miles. There are three great bazaars, built in terraces 
one above another upon a steep declivity—which are en- 
livened by a great variety of costumes, those of the hill 
tribes mingling with those of the plains, Sikhs, Affghans, 
Kashmiris, Ladakis, and Tartars. ‘lhe station is in most 
places densely wooded with oak, deodar, and rhododen- 
dron, and there is much underwood, consisting chiefly 
of roses, brambles, and barberry, giving the scene quite 
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a Huropean aspect. Rich vegetation extends down the 
southern slope below the bazaar, where there is a water- 
fall much visited by strangers: on the north the scenery 
is very beautiful, and, in consequence of the snow lying 
longer, the trees are ornamented with gray pendulous 


with archery and cricket, or ramble among the hills 
collecting floral treasures. The grass is studded with 
violets, crowfoots, anemones, and saxifrages; while 
Cape geraniums blossom in gardens, and alpine roses 
festoon the trees. The Municipal Commissioners have 


























4 PEF? AT SIMLA FROM MOUNT JACKO, 


lichens, which hang like streamers from the branches. 
The garden of Annandale, laid out by Colonel McMurdo 
in 1852, occupies a level piece of ground about 2000 feet 
below the Mall. It has been proposed to affiliate this 
garden with the Agri-horticultural Society of the Punjab, 
to form a coltection of indigenous alpine trees, and to 
distribute the better sorts of grafted fruit and timber 
trees to the neighbouring ranges of hills. Close to the 
garden there is a fine grove of huge old deodars. 

Nothing can be more charming to those who have 
just quitted the scorching plains of Hindostan than the 
purity of the air and beauty of the scenery at Simla in 
May and June. The stupendous peaks of the Mid- 
Himalaya, covered with perpetual snow, form a glorious 
background. The view of the snowy range gives a 
grandeur to the scenery of the Himalayan Sanataria* 
which is wanting in the charming table-land of the 
Neilgherries. 

The rainy season usually commences about the 15th 
or 20th June, and lasts till the end of September, with 
occasional intermissions. As long as the fine weather 
continues, the numerous visitors occupy themselves 





* These are seven in number: Darjeeling, Nynee Thal, Mussoerece, 
Simla, Dharmsalla, Dalhousie, and Murree. 





lately named roads and streets, and have erected sign- 
boards containing the names of the houses upon the 
several lines of road. Another desideratum has been 
supplied by the publication of a directory, giving the 
names and abodes of European residents. A litho- 
graphed map of the station, executed in Colonel Thuillier’s 
office, is likewise useful. The brushwood has been care- 
fully cleared away within eighty feet of the principal 
roads, and there has been a marked sanitary improve- 
ment in consequence. 

The club and three hotels are crowded with visitors, 
and many houses secured for the season at enhanced 
rates. Simla possesses a good library and reading-room, 
several schools,* a dispensary, theatre, masonic lodge, 
racecourse, and brewery. At Kotgur, four marches to- 
wards Tartary, there is a Church missionary, who occa- 
sionally visits Simla and the neighbouring states. Since 
the Durbar of Hill Chiefs, the Rajas of Jheend and Put- 
tiala have visited Simla, the latter, a minor, accompanied 
by his tutor, the well-known Ram Chunda, of Delhi, 
author of a work on the differential calculus. The bands 
and bugles of these princes have been heard sounding on 





* The Bishop’s school at Jatog has 70 European boys on the roll; and 
150 native lads attend the Government school, Some of these are sons of 
hilt chiefs, 
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one side of the ridge, while on the other the volunteers, 
upwards of fifty strong, under the command of Captain 
Peterson, have been practising rifle-shooting prior to 
Lord G. Paget’s annual inspection. 

Dr. Grant gives the following mean temperature for 
each month :— 
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A multitude of travellers have availed themselves of 

the Hindostan and Thibet road, now open for traffic 
nearly to Chini, in Upper Kunawar, and projected to the 
boundary of Chinese Tartary. Amongst these are Dr. 
Stolicska and Mr. Mallet, of the Geological Survey, who 
are now exploring Spiti, and Dr. Jerdon, ornithologist, 
whose name is well known in connection with many 
contributions to natural history during a long service in 
various parts of India. These observers in different 
departments must have made many contributions to the 
chronicles of science, and we may expect further infor- 
mation regarding the fossils of Spiti, and the special 
groups of animals and vegetables which characterize 
these elevated regions. 
. The great scheme of hill roads which has marked Sir 
Robert Montgomery’s administration is being vigorously 
carried out, with a view to promote our commercial in- 
tercourse with Central Asia, and to facilitate the trans- 
port of the wool and borax of Ohinese Tartary to 
Umritsur, Delhi, and Kurrachee. For this purpose 
Colonel Hutchinson and Captain Lang, Royal Engineers, 
were appointed to survey the tracks on the frontier. 
Great efforts are being made in Gurhwal and Bussahir 
to bring down sufficient supplies of timber to meet 
the requirements of the Delhi Railway, and it is un- 
derstood that improving leases have been entered into 
with the hill chiefs, under which it is proposed to 
vest in the British Government the control of the 
forests, and to regulate the supply of timber in future 
years. 


MIRACULOUS FOOTPRINTS IN STONE. 
THE object of the following notes is to call attention to 
a class of facts which illustrate in a singular manner the 
caprices of superstition and the credulity of the super- 
stitious. In proportion as men depart from the spirit- 
uality of the true faith, they become prone to invent 
material emblems and to reverence visible objects. Not 
content with images and relics, they create imaginary 
evidences for their belief, and localize and invest with a 
miraculous character that which is either the work of 
man’s hands, or which is to be explained on totally dif- 
ferent principles. Hence we find, in connection with 
Paganism, Budhism, and perverted Christianity, the 
frequent veneration of impressions in stone, said to have 
been produced miraculously by gods, angels, saints, 
sacred animals, and our blessed Lord himself. In some 
instances these impressions have been wrought by 
human skill, while in others they are the result of acci- 
dent; but, however produced, a supernatural origin is 
assigned to them, and every one of them has its legend, 
which multitudes implicitly believe. Thus fraud on the 
one hand, and credulity on the other, have invested with 
fictitious importance and sanctity the objects in ques- 
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tion, some of which we shall at once proceed to cna. 
merate. 

The Budhists believe that Godama Budha visited 
Ceylon. On his way thither he came to the river Ner. 
budda, in Hindostan, where he preached. “In com. 
pliance with the earnest entreaty of the Naga king, he 
left an imprint of his foot on the bank of the river, in 
the midst of a sandy desert, on a spot that is occasion- 
ally covered by the waves. The impression may still be 
seen in the Yon country, at a place where the waves 
strike upon a sand-hill and they again retire. It is only 
on the retiring of the waves that the mark of the foot 
can be seen. From the river, Godama went to the rock 
Sachabadha, upon the summit of which, at the request 
of a priest of the same name, he made an impression of 
his foot in clay.” Mr. Hardy (“ Manual of Budhism”), 
from whom we borrow these details, goes on to tell us 
that, after Budha reached Ceylon, he came to the river 
Kalyana, and left an impression of his foot in the bed of 
the river, that it might be worshipped. He was then 
requested to leave an impression of his foot upon a lofiy 
mountain, to which he accordingly went through the 
air, and produced the footmark desired. The impres- 
sion thus caused is said to be the famous one upon what 
is called Adam’s Peak, of which Major Forbes gives the 
following account :— 

“The summit of the peak is of an elliptic form, 
seventy fect by thirty, surrounded by a wall five fect 
high. Its apex is a solid granite rock, about nine fect 
high. On this is the Sri Pada (the Blessed Foot). The 
‘ foot’ (pada) is held by the Budhists as the memorial of 
Godama Budha; by the Mahometans, of Adam; and by 
the Tamulians and other Hindus, of Siva, The Maho- 
metans say that Adam, whose height was equal to that of 
a tall palm-tree, after having been thrown out of para- 
dise, alighted on this peak, and remained ‘standing on 
one foot till years of penitence and suffering had expiated 
the offence and formed the footstep. It is five feet seven 
inches in length, and two feet seven inches in breadth” 
(“ Eleven Years in Ceylon”). 

Ancient Chinese pilgrims relate that they met with 
Sri Padas in different parts of India. There is also now 
in the British Museum a large stone which was broughi 
from Burmah, and having upon it a huge representation 
of a foot, said to be that of Budha, but manifestly carved 
by human hands. : 

The Hindus, who, as we have seen, equally with the 
Budhists and the Mahometans recognised the mark on 
Adam’s Peak, have one of their own of a peculiar cha- 
racter. There is a lake among the mountains on the 
south of Cashmere, which is held in great veneration by 
the Hindus, who call it Vishnu Paudh, the Foot of 
Vishnu, in consequence of a legend that the deity pro- 
duced it by stamping the ground with his foot (Hardy's 
“ Hastern Monachism”’). 

Upon Mount Sinai they show the impression of the 
foot of Mahomet’s camel on its way to heaven. Dean 
Stanley calls this the mark of the mule or dromedary of 
Mahomet, and adds that “the monks themselves, in the 
seventeenth century, declared to the prefect of the Fran- 
ciscan convent that this mark had been made by them- 
selves, to secure the protection of the Bedouin tribes.” 
The authority referred to by Dr. Stanley tells us tbat 
“Mahometans say that Mahomet, together with his 
camel, was taken up by the angel Gabriel into heaven ; 
and that this camel was of such a size that it stood with 
one of its feet’ at Mecca, another at Damascus, a third at 
Cairo, and the fourth on Mount Sinai, where still re- 
mains the mark made by the impression of his foot in 
the very marble rock.” In accordance with the legend, 
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they show miraculous footprints at the places men- 
tioned. That at Damascus is in the Medjid-el-Kadem, 
or Mosque of the Footprint. That at Cairo is twofold: 
“Two large stones, apparently of blue granite, and placed 
in wooden frames. Upon the surface of each of these 
they show the impression of one of the feet, they say, of 
Mahomet. When these were pointed out to us, I re- 
marked, merely to observe what might be the reply, 
that although the impressions seemed to be of bodies of 
about equal weight, they were certainly not made by 
feet of equal size” (“Travels in Egypt and Syria,” by 
§. 8S. Hill, p. 130). On Mount Arafat, near Mecca, they 
also exhibit the footprint of the prophet of Islam. The 
footmark of Abraham, moreover, is shown at Mecca, 
and from the same place they took away a stone upon 
which Mahomet lIcft the mark of his hand or foot, now 
preserved as a sacred relic at Constantinople. At 
Jerusalem, too, Mahomet is said to have left the marks 
of his feet upon Mount Moriah, and at the same place 
Gabriel the angel produced a footprint somewhere above 
a yard long, and left his finger-mark upon the rock. 
One of the footmarks, venerated within the Temple en- 
closure, is claimed by the Christians for Christ, and by 
the Mahometans for Mahomet. This is counted so holy 
that the Moslem may not look’ at it, but is allowed to 
touch it: with the hand thus blessed he strokes his face 
and beard. 

The preceding examples show that the Budhists and 
the Mahometans rival one another in their recognition 
of miraculous impressions of holy feet and fingers. 
Besides those which have been mentioned, others might 
be enumerated. There is or was one at Lake Comorin 
held in great veneration by Hindu pilgrims. Siam has 
its famous mountain, with the mark of the right foot of 
Somonokodam, who left it there when he ascended to 
heaven. The Tibetans, in like manner, show the foot- 
prints of Budha in Laos and Ava. The Mexicans 
believed that Quetzalkoatl left his footmark on the top 
of a mountain when he went up to heaven. The Scy- 
thians displayed the impression of the foot of Hercules, 
who conferred a like memento upon Pandosia in Iapygia, 
from which Sardinia was called Ichnusa. Some have 
said that Tarsus in Cilicia was so named because Per- 
seus, or his horse Pegasus, planted his footmark there, 
as he also did somewhere in Egypt. It is tolerably 
apparent that this notion of sacred footprints is a very 
ancient one, and common to various forms of religion. 

We could have hoped that Christianity would have 
kept itself free from so idle and puerile a superstition ; 
but it is to be regretted that it has been more active in 
promoting it than all others put together. It is quite 
probable that delusions of this kind commenced as early 
as the fourth century ; and it is certain that one instance 
at least can be traced back to the close of that century. 
The case to which we refer will be pointed out in the 
enumeration we are about to give. But before we 
begin this division of our subject we shall mention a 
very odd application of a well-known expression of the 
Saviour’s. When speaking of the children who honoured 
him, our Lord exclaimed, “ If these should be silent, the 
stones would ery out.” In accordance with this declar- 
ation there used to be, and may be now exhibited, in the 
so-called house of Annas (a convent on Mount Zion), a 
large stone with a hole in it resembling a mouth, all 
blackened with pilgrims’ kisses, because it cried ont 
“ Hosanna” on Palm Sundays! -There was also exposed 
to the kisses of the faithful a stone having a cavity like 
a hand, which cavity they said was formed by our Lord, 
who laid hold of the stone when he was scourged. 

Having already mentioned some miraculous Maho- 
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metan impressions at Mount Sinai, let us see what the 
monks have to exhibit of a similar character. Moses is 
represented in at least two places; and we also meet 
with the tokens of St. Katherine. The old French 
traveller Thevenot thus describes one of the impressions 
which Moses is said to have left on Sinai: “There is 
asmall grot at the side of the Latin Church, where 
Moses hid himself when, having desired to see God’s face, 
the Lord told him that he could not see his face and 
live, but that he would hide himself in that rock, and 
that when he was passed by he should see his back 
parts. His back and arms are very well marked on 
the rock under which he hid himself.” This descrip- 
tion does not exactly agree with that of the Franciscan 
whose journal was translated by Bishop Clayton: after 
speaking of the supposed occasion, this writer adds, 
* But Moses, that he might have a better view of the 
forementioned glory, having raised his head and body 
on high, left his entire figure impressed in the marble 
rock to perpetuate the memory of this miracle; so that 
in the lower part of the rock there remains the impres- 
sion, as if it had been in melted wax, of his knees and 
both his hands, and in the upper part the impression of 
his back and one half of his face.” Sir Frederick 
Henniker says there is in the roof of the cave a slight 
excavation, somewhat resembling the upper part of a 
man. The version of the story which he heard was 
that “ Moses, thinking that the Lord had gone by, at- 
tempted to peep forth: in so doing, he was restrained 
by that large stone, which has ever since borne the 
impression of his head and shoulders.” How old the 
story is we know not, but it is mentioned by Sir John 
Maundeville, a pilgrim, near the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. ‘There is also shown the mark which 
Moses left when he sat upon a block of granite near the 
rock out of which the water flowed miraculously. 

With regard to St. Katherine, they exhibit not only 
the impression of her body, but also of her foot. Of the 
latter, Seetzen observes that it is an insult to the fair 
sex; for the foot must have been larger than that 
of the largest man. Thevenot tells us that under the 
dome where the body of the saint was laid “there is a 
great piece of rock rising a little out of the ground, 
whereon, they say, the angels placed it; and it bears 
still the marks as if a body had been laid on the back 
upon it, for the form of the reins appears there.” The 
Franciscan already quoted says, “The length of this 
impression is seven feet, in black and white marble 
granite, with a little mixture of both red and yellow 
spots.” Dean Stanley gives us another version, saying 
of Jebel Katherin, “The rock of the highest point of 
that mountain swells into the form of a human body, 
its arms swathed like that of a mummy, but headless; 
the counterpart, as it is alleged, of the corpse of the 
beheaded Egyptian saint.” The legend is that her dead 
body was carried by angels from Alexandria to Sinai. 

We may remark in passing that they also show near 
Sinai the head or mould of the head of the calf which 
the Israelites made at the giving of the law. “This 
cavity,” says the Franciscan above cited, “is indeed 
formed in such a manner as to afford some small re- 
semblance to the head of a calf, and hath marks in it 
something like horns. It is in length about two feet 
and a half, in breadth two feet, and in depth two.” 
Even he thinks there is good reason for rejecting this 
piece of tradition, because a whole calf was cast, and not 
merely a head, and because he could find no trace of 
nose, mouth, ears, and eyes. Thevenot calls it “a great 
head of a calf cut to the life;” he rejects the story, how- 
ever, thinking it more probable that the Greeks carved 
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the hole in the stone. Sinai has wonders enough of its 
own without these lying wonders, invented to deceive 
the superstitious and credulous. 

It has been observed that, in the matter of sacred foot- 
marks, Palestine and the adjacent countries surpass all 
the countries of the world. We have already mentioned 
some alleged Mahometan examples at Jerusalem and 
Damascus: we shall now exhibit a collection of Christian 
specimens, one of which, as before intimated, is com- 
memorated as far back as the end of the fourth century. 
Some others are known to be very ancient. To begin at 
Jerusalem : Seewulf, a pilgrim who wrote about a.p. 1102, 
in his account of the Temple area and rock, says, “‘ There 
still are seen in the rock the footsteps of our Lord, when 
he concealed himself and went out from the Temple, as 
we read in the Gospel, lest the Jews should throw at 
him the stones they carried.” It is very likely that 
Sezewulf saw one of the places now venerated by the 
Moslems. The same writer mentions a tradition that 
our Lord wrote the Lord’s prayer in Hebrew, with his 
own fingers, on marble: he does not say that they pre- 
tended to show it. We may wonder they did not, for, 
among the objects exhibited, he enumerates the cradle 
of Christ, and his bath, and the bed of the Virgin 
Mary ! 

The footmarks upon Olivet are the most famous in 
the Holy Land. It is fabled that our Lord imprinted 
them upon the rock at the moment of his ascension to 
heaven. If we had uo other reasons for treating tho 
tradition as a fable, it would suffice us that the evange- 
list Luke tells us the Saviour led his disciples as far as 
Bethany and ascended thence (Luke xxiv. 50, 51). This 
very decisive statement is not explained away by what 
we read in Acts i. 12. But, whatever the true site of 
the ascension, Olivet has been fixed upon for legendary 
purposes, and the so-called footmarks there have been 
celebrated by Paulinus of Nola, by Sulpicius Severus, 
by Jerome, Augustine, Arculf, and perhaps other early 
writers between about 390 and 700 a.v. After this they 
are lost sight of for nearly five hundred years, when they 
come up again, and appear at intervals down to our own 
day. We can only profess to find room here for a few 
of these allusions. \ 

Sulpicius Severus narrates that when Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, founded a church in the place of 
the Lord’s passion, and resurrection, and ascension, “ it 
seemed to be wonderful that that spot, upon which the 
Divine feet last rested when the Lord was carried up 
into heaven by a cloud, could not be covered with the 
pavement like the rest of the paved places. Hence, 
whatever was laid down, the earth refused to receive 
things human, and the marble was often hurled back 
into the faces of these who were laying it down. More- 
over, the token that the dust was trodden upon by God 
is so abiding that the imprinted footmarks are visible. 
And, although the faith of those who daily flock-thither 
eagerly plunders that which was trodden by the Lord, 
yet the sand suffers no loss, and the earth preserves the 
same appearance still, even as sealed with the imprinted 
footmarks.” 

This was about a.p. 400, at which time the footmarks 
were in sand. Three centuries later, Arculf tells a 
similar story. A large church stood upon the spot, and, 
says Arculf, “on the ground in the midst of it are to be 
seen the last prints in the dust of our Lord’s feet, and 
the roof appears open above where he ascended; and 
although the earth is daily carried away by believers, 
yet still it remains as before and retains the same im- 
pression of the feet.” Four hundred years after this 
Sewulf was there, but he does not mention the foot- 
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prints. When Sir John Maundeville visited the place 
he found the imprint of Christ’s left foot in stone. In 
1498 Arnold von Harff saw there a broad stone with 
two footmarks, of which the right was plainer than the 
left. Rather more than two hundred years ago, Thevenot 
saw there the print of our Saviour’s left foot ; the other, 
he says, had been taken away by the Turks and pre- 
served uponthe Temple mount. Some years before this 
Cotovicus had seen the mark of the right foot only; he 
also says the Turks had removed the other, and he gives 
us the prayers which used to be repeated at the place. 
Chateaubriand supplies a description of it in his time as 
the print of a left foot. At present the miraculous stone 
is surmounted by a cupola and screened by a Moslem 
kibleh, or praying-place, with an altar attached, at which 
the Christians are permitted once a year to say mags, 
Such is a brief sketch of the history and mutations of 
this worthless tradition and relic. 

Very few relics can trace their history so far back as 
the one upon Olivet, and yet it has not the shadow of 
a claim to respect. As Dr. Sepp, a Roman Catholic, 
has said, it appears at first imprinted upon sand, the 
two feet are represented, and are covered with an iron 
cage ; it disappears for four or five centuries, but returns 
to light as a stone. In 1320 the stone was built into a 
wall by the Saracens; in 1476 it is a piece of white 
marble; in 1519 it is blackish ; in 1665 it is red alabas- 
ter; sometimes the right foot is shown, sometimes the 
left, and sometimes both ! 

We have given the details of this example at much 
greater length than will be necessary with others. Our 
next specimen is from the brook Kidron, at the foot of 
Olivet, on the side towards Jerusalem, where imprints 
variously described have also been exhibited. The 
English traveller Sandys speaks of thé stone bridge 
which crossed the Kidron, and says, “In a rock at the 
foote thereof there are certaine impressions, made, as 
they say, by our Saviour’s feete when they Jed him thorow 
the water.” This was in 1610. Cotovicus near the 
same time saw there the traces of Christ’s hands and 
feet, which were made when they drew him from Geth- 
semane to Annas the high priest. These marks were 
kissed by the pilgrims, and a special prayer offered upon 
the spot. Thevenot says that the Jews threw our Lord 
down at the place, “and in the stone the prints of his 
feet and elbows are to be seen.” Maundrell saw there 
“a broad hard stone, discovering several impressions 
upon it, which you may fancy to be footsteps.” 

Not far from the place last spoken of is Gethsemane, 
which also has its marvels. Arculf, about a.p. 700, says 
he saw, in what was shown as the Virgin Mary’s tomb, 
a stone in the wall, “on which Christ knelt when he 
prayed on the night in which he was betrayed ; and the 
marks of his knees are still seen in the stone, as if it 
had been as soft as wax.” Theodericus, a.p. 1170, tells 
us that in the church in Gethsemane “there is on the 
left hand a large stone in the corner of a cave, upon 
which Christ pressed his fingers, making six holes in 
it.” This seems to be the place where Sepp says they 
showed the marks of Christ’s five fingers. in a grotto, 
and those of the knees and bodies of the three disciples 
when they fell asleep. At the Hammam Sitti Mariam, 
in the same neighbourhood, they pointed out a stone 
with the footprint of a child, either that of Mary or of 
Christ. In the cave of Jeremiah they exhibited the 
impression made by the body of Jeremiah when he lay 
there. There is a stone in the wall at St. Stephen’s 
Gate, in which they pretend to see a stone which Christ 
once kicked, leaving his footmark upon it. 

Aaron Hill mentions that at the so-called house of 
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Annas was a stone which had a mark upon it. This 
mark, they said, was left by the four fingers of Annas, 
who happened to stumble one day when Christ visited 
him, but laid hold on the wall for support. Hill also 
says that in what they deemed the house of Simon 
there was a stone with a footprint on it, said to have 
been made by our Lord when, standing upon it, he for- 
gave the sins of Mary Magdalene. The same author 
mentions the rock between Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
where Elijah is feigned to have slept, and to have left 
impressions of his body upon the stone. 

The ancient author of the “ Itinerary of Antoninus,” 
a.D. 570, says that in the place where our Lord was 
crucified there was to be seen the stain of his blood in 
the rock. In the church of St. Sophia the same writer 
informs us that there was a stone upon which Christ 
was set when examined by Pilate, and that his footprints 
still remained upon it. The Saviour’s portrait was also 
there, but the stone was counted miraculous, and pil- 
grims took the measure of the footmarks, which they 
wore round their necks as a remedy for disease. The 
stone itself was adorned with gold and silver. 

Dr. Sepp, who gives the fullest list of these absurd- 
ities which we have seen, mentions the following, none 
of which we have yet referred to, as having been col- 
lected in and around Jerusalem: the head and hair 
of Christ; his shoulder in a wall of the Via Dolorosa; 
his knees in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; a stone 
with two footprints of Christ; the footmark of Lazarus 
at Bethany; two stones against which Jesus struck his 
feet, leaving his footprints; and lastly an impression of 
the infant Jolin the Baptist. Notices of these are scat- 
tered up and down in the pages of a multitude of 
books. 

Such things are not confined to Jerusalem. On the 
mountain called Quarantana, where Christ is supposed 
to have been tempted, they showed the seats of Christ 
and of Satan, and also the marks of the Saviour’s knees 
in stone. A Jewish traveller, Rabbi Petachiah, men- 
tions that at Gaash, where Joshua was buried, there was 
to be seen the footprint of an angel which appeared to 
the leader of Israel. Not far from Capernaum they 
exhibited what they called three footprints which Christ 
made upon the stone as upon wax; but these were re- 
moved by the Saracens. Nazareth could hardly be left 
without such visible tokens, and accordingly we find 
them there. Thevenot mentions a little cell where the 
print of Christ’s body was to be seen, made when the 
Nazarenes wished to cast him headlong, and he became 
invisible and hid himself. The same author also speaks 
of a print of the knee of Mary, who fell down for fear on 
the occasion just referred to. When Maundrell visited 
the place where our Lord was said to have escaped from 
the Jews, he only saw a stone with some small holes in 
it resembling the print of fingers. ‘ These,” says he, 
“if the friars say truth, are the impressions of Christ’s 
fingers, made in the hard stone, while he resisted the 
violence that was offered to him.” Very different this 
from the Saltus Domini of older writers, who have won- 
derful stories to record about the impression, which dis- 
played the very folds of Christ’s garment and his foot- 
marks, as if they had been carved by a sculptor. 

By this time our readers will understand the character 
and value of the marks which have been referred to 
miraculous causes in Palestine itself. They will be fully 
prepared to sympathize with the observation which Lord 


_ Nugent made when speaking of the most famous of all 


these impressions—that upon the Mount of Olives: 
“On a subject of*this sort,” says his lordship, “I can 
understand but one wish, a strong one—to shun such a 





sight, particularly on ground to which recollections and 
feelings of so different a sort so justly belong, but debased 
by what I cannot but believe to be a profane fiction, 
offensive, I should think, to all, in proportion to their 
affection to what they feel as truth, and borrowed from 
a hideous mythology to be engrafted upon the stock of 
Christian revelation.” In vindication of the last accu- | 
sation, Lord Nugent refers to some of the Pagan and 
Mahometan examples given above. 

Our survey of these childish fictions would be incom- 
plete without a reference to specimens yet nearer home. 
The German writer Dr. Sepp, from whom we have 
already borrowed, reminds us that alleged miraculous 
impressions exist in Western Europe, and gives us the 
following evidence of the fact. In the* chapel of 
“Domine quo Vadis?” at Rome, where our Lord is 
fabled to have appeared to St. Peter, they had the 
Saviour’s footprints in a hard stone. In Rome, too, 
at the church of St. Peter in Prison, we find the 
print of a man’s head in the wall. In Spain they 
show the place where St. James slept, and left the im- 
pression of his body or of his feet in stone; and at 
Compostella they exhibit the imprint of his hand, elso 
in stone. In the prison of St. Agatha at Catanea, in 
Sicily, they pretend to have the impression of both her 
feet, or rather of her shoes. At Monte Cassino, in 
Italy, St.. Benedict has left them the mark of his knees. 
At Mangentritt there are shown the marks of St. Mag- 
nus and the dragon, in the rock. At Wirflach, in 
Austria, there may be seen the footprints of Mary, who 
passed that way on her flight into Egypt! On the 
Scheuelberg there was the footmark which Christ made 
when he ascended to heaven after a conflict with Satan : 
the water which collected in this was good for the eyes. 
Between Selb and Thierstein Christ sat upon a stone 
and left his impression. Near Raimbach, Mary sat upon 
a stone to watch the child Jesus, and left her impression. 
Near Wirzburg,” Mary ascended the mountain with 
the infant Jesus, and left the print of her foot. In 
Wiesenthal Peter left the mark of his right knee. Near 
Grosbeek, in Spa, St. Remacle left her footprint. At 
Sundgaus, St. Morand made an impression of his head. 
At H6ll, in Oberpfalz, there are the marks of Christ’s 
two knees on a spot where he prayed. At Réslau the 
marks of Christ’s body and his two feet are shown. In 
Bavaria pilgrimages are made to the footprint of Christ. 
At Rodenstein there may be seen the footmark of Christ, 
where he strove with Satan, whose feet or claws are also 
represented somewhere as the tokens of a similar conflict. 

Some of the items in this wonderful list are still 
counted worthy of reverence; Mr. Burgon, for example, 
alludes to the so-called impression made by our Saviour’s 
feet when he appeared to St. Peter. The old traveller 
Wright declares that in the church of St. Mary of Ara 
Coli, at Rome, they pretended to have the footprint of 
Gabriel. We have ourselves seen at Poictiers what is 
denominated the Place of God’s Foot, a stone from which 
Christ is said to have ascended to heaven, leaving his 
footmark behind. This relic is still exposed to the vene- 
ration of the pious in one of the principal churches of 
the city. In the Museum of Cluny, at Paris, they have 
a painting on glass representing the legend of St. Lié, 
or Leetus, of whom the catalogue says that he fell upon 
a slab of stone upon which he suffered martyrdom : 
“the prints made by his hands and his head are still 
to be seen impressed upon this slab, which is preserved 
in the chapel erected on the spot where he was put to 
death.” The headless trunk of this saint got up, and, 
taking its head in its hands, carried the same to the 
church of St. Denis, which was closed, but the doors 
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opened of their own accord to admit the saint and 
martyr. All this happened near Provins, July 2nd, 
1169! We will conclude this humiliating catalogue of 
human follies and impostures with one other item, to 
showthat we herein England hsvebeen the victims of like 
delusions, and might still have been but for the gracious 
Providence which has given us the free and uncontrolled 
use of God’s holy book. “There is a legend that when 
Augustine landed at Thanet he left as perfect a mark in 
the rock as if it had been wax; ‘and the Romanists 
will cry shame on our hard hearts,’ says Fuller, ‘ if our 
obstinate unbelief, more stubborn than stone, will not 
as pliably receive the impression of this miraclo’” 
(“ Eastern Monachism,” p. 228). Fuller isright: Rome 
requires an unreasonable and unreasoning faith; and, 
unhappily, the Mystery of Iniquity obtains from myriads 
all that it requires. 


AN OLD YORKSHIRE GAMEKEEPER. 


In the course of a visit to a friend in Yorkshire I had 
some conversation with the head gamekeeper, an elderly 
and experienced man of remarkable intelligence. Pass- 
ing by other subjects, I copy out ® few notes which 
I made at the time from his sayings on matters con- 
nected with natural history—a topic on which few 
Englishmen are altogether indifferent. They shall be 
as true and accurate as I can recall them. 

When I first saw him, at the end of February, he was 
standing by a large tank of water under some old trees, 
and absorbed in contemplation of its occupants; viz., 
some fish under his care. Holding out a kingfisher 
which had just been killed, he began his graphic com- 
ments: “ Look at that beautiful little bird, sir. Perhaps 
you've never observed how exceedingly sharp those little 
talons are. Fecl them, sir; do feel them! feel how 
crooked they are, too. That’s to catch the fish. It is 
curious to see them when they’ve caught a fish, hut it’s 
not an easy thing to do it: you must hide yourself if 
youcan. When the little fellow has caught his prey he 
cries out with exulting joy and claps his wings, and is 
quite triumphant, and makes the wholo neighbourhood 
ring with his delight.” 

It is impossiblo to describe the energy and life with 
which the old man spoke, absolutely shaping his round 
manly face into something imitative of a chirping bird, 
and clapping his arms to his sides with a joyous air, so 
as to act the motion of the little kingfisher’s wings. 

Soon after he pointed through the glen to a large 
gathering of mistletoe or storm thrushes. I had never 
seen these birds thus congregated together, and they 
were quite tame. “ Look,” said he, “ how those storm- 
thrushes are driven in by the weather: they come for 
the garbage of the kennel. It’s a valuable song, theirs, 
sir: it comes at a time when there is so little singing. 
They have been going on these two months whenever 
there has been stormy weather. When snow comes so 
late as this, and continues for any length of time, they 
are very hard set for food. The berries are almost all 
gone. We call them storm-cocks here, but I believe the 
right name is the missel-thrush. It’s a curious plant 
that, sir. Twenty years ago this country was full of it, 
as I can well remember, and specially on the crab-trees. 
It’s quite a rarity now: there are so many people about, 
and they pull it all down. 

“The pheasant is a curious bird to deal with. People 
think they understand all about them, but they don’t. 
For my part I believe that, for some reason or other, it 
is impossible to bring them to a state of real domestica- 
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tion like the common fowl. When bred at home they 
will stay with you for a time; but when the breeding 
season comes, off they will go. It seems to me that it 
is partly in search of certain food which suits them and 
which is growing at the time; young wheat, for instance, 
I think that a little wheat or similar plant near a phea- 
sant-yard might be a great help in keeping them at 
home. ‘They will sometimes come back to you for a 
time when you have reared them, but you can never 
reckon upon them. 

“ There is nothing more difficult,” he continued, “than 
to ascertain all the variety of food which birds require ; 
indeed, some of it cannot be seen by our eyes at all. 
I saw a little wren yesterday pecking away for half an 
hour at the interstices of those dry old bricks before you, 
under that window. No doubt it was feeding on insects, 
but neither you, sir, nor I could have seen them at 
al].”#* 

Speaking of catching deer alive, he said, “You 
would think it was easier to catch a doe than a buck; 
but it is just the contrary. If you have enough force 
with you, you can lay hold of the buck’s horns when he 
is entangled in the net; but not so with the doe. And 
they are so vicious with their feet. They push and dart 
them out in the most violent manner, and, if you don’t 
take care, they will tear you as with a knife. I have 
had my clothes shred to pieces by them many times.” 

We happened to look at the well-known print taken 
from Landseer’s picture of the monk amidst heaps of 
game. ‘The old man broke out upon it thus :— 

“Tt’s allwrong. That venison and all that game and 
different kind of fish ain’t in season together. It’s 
wrong altogether.” 

He spoke very highly of “ Jesse’s Gleanings :” “ It’s 
not with that book as it is with so many other of the 
writings of the professed naturalists. I could prove, by 
facts and by my own daily observations, that they some- 
times make great mistakes.” 

Another time, in illustration of the habits of birds, 
he said that he happened to wateh very closely tho 
building of a chaffinch’s nest in a tree adjoining his house. 
The birds went on very diligently for some time, and 
the nest was nearly finished, with its inner lining of hair, 
wool, feathers, etc. One day, however, he was surprised 
at seeing the birds tear the inside of the nest to pieces, 
and fly away with all the soft interior. This perplexed 
him a good deal, and the mystery was not explained for 
some days, when he found another nest on a bush close 
at hand, which had evidently been begun just about the 
time that the chaflfinches went off, leaving the bulk of 
their nest. They did not like a neighbour, and hence 
their resolute and immediate migration. 

Another day there was a herd of deer feeding in the park 
close to the keeper’s house. We walked about looking 
at them. “I will show you,” said he, “a clear proof of 
the quickness with which a deer’s bones will join together 
when they have been broken. In my opinion there is 
no animal whose bones join so quickly and safely, and 
with such little harm done.” ‘Then, taking me up toa 
shed where a few of these animals were housed, he 
said, “You see one of them, sir, with his fore-leg 
rather swelled under the joint.” I saw it plain enough, 
though the animal was walking about as if nothing had 
hurt it at all. ‘“ And he'll do famously well now, though 
I have put him in there for a little indulgence. It’s 





* “Horsemen on wide downs are often closely attended by a little party 
of swallows for miles together, which play before and behind them, 
sweeping round and collecting all the skulking msects that are roused 
by the trampling of the horses’ feet’? (White, Nat, Hist. of Selborne, 
Let, xviii.), 
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only six weeks since that deer was shot in the leg and 
had the limb broken; and we tried at first to find him 
and shoot him; but when we saw him he was doing so 
well that we let him live, and there he is now, as well 
and happy as ever. I remember setting a stag’s leg, 
and he did very well, too. He was in confinement, and 
sprang up in his loose box and got his leg hung up in 
the rack, and it broke; but we managed to secure him, 
and I bandaged and set it: avery bad fracture, too, with 
the bones moving about under the skin like a bag of mar- 
bles in one’s hand ; but he recovered perfectly, and did as 
well as ever. A kind of callous substance forms round 
the broken joint with most extraordinary rapidity.” 

On asking him whether he had ever been attacked by 
a stag, he said, “No; but a gentleman with me was 
once, and that most unexpectedly. We went into 
the enclosure where the stag was, and for a while he 
seemed to take very little notice of us; but presently 
he came up, first walked sedately round us, and then 
made a rush, and knocked the gentleman down in an 
instant; and it was as much as we two together could 
do to get away unhurt by seizing him and holding him 
down. When eyvil-disposed, there is no fiercer animal 
than a deer.” 

At another time the hounds .were trying a wood for 
a fox. Gazing at a tree close at hand, and paying, for 
the moment, no attention whatever to the chase, he 
said to me, “ That’s rather a large tree, sir. It’s a poor- 
looking, straggling thing. Do you know it, sir? It’s 
the horn-beam. The wood is wonderfully heavy : it’s 
almost like lead. They use it for masons’ mallets. It 
sends forth quite a perfume in summer-time from its 
seeds. They have something the smell of a pink.”* 

He went on speaking of the soil and herbage in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the spot where we stood : 
“The soil here has a great deal of salt in it. It lies on 
a bed of limestone, in which that article is largely inter- 
mingled. You have heard talk of Huddlestone Quarry, 
perhaps. It’s a few miles only from this, and on the 
property. -A specimen of the stone was sent up at the 
time of trial for the new Houses of Parliament, and was 
judged second in quality, notwithstanding all the sorts 
forwarded from all parts of the kingdom. Well, out of 
the stone of that quarry tons upon tons of the stuff 
called Epsom salts have been fabricated. It’s burnt 
into lime; then it’s dried, and the crystallized salts 
are got out of it by aspecial process. ButI don’t think 
that it goes on so much as it used to do.” 

“Look up that hill, sir! It’s all grown over with 
grass now; but there are remains there of very ancient 
coal-pits. They may be much older, and can’t be less 
than four hundred years old. In the very cavities from 
which the coal was taken oak-trees sprung out, whose 
age is full that, and probably more. The drift from 
them, for drawing off the water, extends a long way 
behind us. There were no steam-engines in those days.” 

I just record these as a specimen of many similar 
sayings, all of them the fruit of experience, observation, 
and an out-door life, ever in full sympathy with the 
creatures and scenes around. Non meus hic sermo; but 
many readers will, I hope, be well pleased that I did not 
omit these jottings in my note-book, after a few half- 
hours of talk with the old Yorkshire gamcekeeper. 

Islip Rectory. Fs Ts 





* Evelyn, in his “ Sylva,” gives a very interesting account of the horn- 
beam. He specially dwells on it as adapted for ornamental hodges and 
trellises, for which it is much used in France, adding that ‘since theso 
ornaments have been banished from the English gardens there has been 
little domand for this tree.’? He speaks of the wood as employed “for 
mill-cogs, for which it excels either yew or crab,” and also as good for 
the turner, 
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WESTMINSTER CHAPTER-HOUSE,—The Chapter-house of West- 
minster is one of the greatest of our national monuments. 
Founded originally in the time of Edward the Confessor, it 
was rebuilt in the reign of Henry 11. For three hundred 
years the House of Commons met within its walls; and it may 
thus be regarded as the cradle of English liberty. The last 
time the Commons met there was on the day of the death of 
Henry vir. After that the sittings were held in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. The Chapter-house then began to be used as a place 
for keeping the public records. The great fire of 1666 made 
the Government move the Treasury records into the building. 
At various times the ancient windows were bricked up, the 
walls hiddon by wooden planking and shelves, and the roof 
cut off by a partition, serving as the roof of the lower and the 
flooring ofthe upper room. To a casual visitor the only mark 
of antiquity is the beautiful pillar rising through this partition 
to support the roof of the octagonal building. The restoration 
of the place to something of its ancient beauty is greatly to be 
desired ; and as it has lately ceased to be a public record-office 
the fitting opportunity seems to have arrived. The Society 
of Antiquaries, with its usual enlightened zeal in reference to 
all national monuments, lately convened a meeting in the oid 
Chapter-house itself, to consider what steps should be taken 
for its restoration. Seldom has a meeting attracted so many 
men of note in historical literature. Dean Stanley, inan open- 
ing address, gave an interesting sketch of the history of the 
Chapter-house. Earl Stanhope, Dean Milman, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Sir Edward Head, and other eminent men, moved the 
various resolutions. Mr. Gilbert Scott, the ecclesiastical archi- 
tect, stated that the present building rested on massive walls, 
which probably formed part of the original structure of King 
Edward. Should the restoration be intrusted to him (as every 
lover of ancient monuments must desire), he would take care 
that not a single stone containing old workmanship should be 
injured or misplaced. There is every reason to hope that the 
restoration may now be carried out in a manner worthy of the 
grand historical associations of the edifice. 

Dancers to Fairu.—Rationalism on the one hand, and 
sacerdotalism on the other, make us tremble for the ark of 
God. Three centuries ago he delivered us at the blessed Re- 
formation from the yoke of Papal tyranny and superstition. 
It is not yet a century since he averted from our land that 
devastating flood of infidelity which swept, at the time of the 
French Revolution, over the continent of Europe. Can he 
look on with complacency as some, even in our foremost ranks, 
ignoring all the warnings of history, ignoring all the teachings 
of Scripture, invite us to assimilate our doctrine and our wor- 
ship as much as possible to the siren strain and the mere- 
tricious attire of the Apocalyptic Babylon, fondly hoping that 
she will reciprocate our advances, and readmit us to her favour P 
Can he be otherwise than deeply angered as others—and they, 
again, men of foremost rank—practically reject his Bible, be- 
cause, forsooth, when it tells of the fall of man, the sacrificial 
blood of Jesus, the quickening grace of the Spirit, it does not 
teach as, in their conceit, they think it ought to teach, con- 
cerning God and themselves P— Bishop Waldegrave. 

Harcuinc A DEATH’s-HEAD Moru.—The death’s-head moth 
(Acherontia atropos) is not common in any of our counties 
north of Somerset and Devon, where it abounds. The cater- 
pillar, however, is often found in the midland counties, and 
sometimes even in the north of England. Being very anxious 
to add a death’s-head to my collection of the Lepidoptera found 
within twenty miles of London, I was delighted to receive from 
one of our potato-diggers a splendid specimen, “a great nasty 
cretur,’ as its finder described it, about three inches long. 
I knew my friend at once, and determined, despite much 
discouragement from experienced entomologists, to try and 
rear him. So I began the process by putting him on a large 
flower-pot of mould, covered with a common propagating 
bell-glass about eight inches high, and large enough in diameter 
to cover the pot. After moistening the mould, I filled it with 
sprays of potato-leaves, simply stuck into it. Immediately 
on being put into this artificial potato-garden, my caterpillar 
began to revel in his favourite diet, which I renewed every twelve 
hours, the larva within that period completely stripping the 

sprays, leaving only a wilderness of bare stalks. I now des 
termined to follow nature as closely as possible ; so in the first 
place I put the pot into a sunny place, taking care occasionally 
to moisten the earth by gentle sprinkling in imitation of rain, 
in order that the mould should not harden or cake, and so 
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obstruct the operations of my grub. The caterpillar was 
brought to me on the 17th of July. 1t was then about three 
inches ia length. In two days it had grown an inch, being 
large every way in proportion. On the 28th it measured four 
inches, and on the 29th disappeared beneath the mould, leaving 
a little hillock of earth, like a grave-mound, to mark its place of 
burial. Every day I anxiously watched my friend’s cemetery, 
and on the 25th of September, about the natural time for the 
moth’s appearance, seeing no sign, somewhat impatient and 
desponding, I almost made up my mind to disinhume the 
creature in order to see what progress it had made. But I 
waited a few days longer, and, as a reward of my patience, 
had the pleasure on the 5th of October to see a splendid death’s- 
head moth, four inches in the expanse of its wings, with every 
mark, especially the grim figure on the back of its thorax, 
remarkably distinct. The moth had emerged from a tunnel 
about six inches deep, andin this I discovered the pupa case 
or shell which enclosed the moth. It was partially enveloped 
in a fine web, but was contained in no regular cocoon. I kept 
the moth some days, to enable it to expand itself before I placed 
it in my collection. It was very lively and pugnacious when 
teased, uttering sharp angry cries, and emitting at the same 
time a fetid, milky-looking fluid, a peculiarity 1 never before 
observed in any lepidopterous insect in the perfect state.— 
R. A. C., Highwood. 


CHANGES IN IRELAND.—A quarter of a century ago Ireland 
had a population of 8,175,127 souls to an area of 31,874 miles. 
There were 310,439 holdings of less than five acres, and 252,792 
between five and fifteen acres. There are now probably two 
millions and a half of people less in Ireland than there were 
twenty-five years ago, and in that time the small holdings have 
been greatly diminished in number. The holdings of less than 
five acres had decreased in 1861 to 85,469, or 72°5 per cent. 
since 1841; while those between five and fifteen acres had 
decreased to 183,931, 27-2 per cent. On the other hand, those 
above fifteen acres had increased in number; those between 
fifteen and thirty acres were 79,342 in 1841, but 141,251 in 
1861, an increase of 78 per cent. The holdings above thirty 
acres increased from 48,625 in 1841 to 157,833 in 1861, or 109 
per cent. One need look no further to understand the com- 
parative powerlessness of the Fenians, and the disappearance 
of a treasonable spirit among the most solid class of the Irish. 
—The Times. 


Opours oF Fiowers.—Contrary to the general belief, nearly 
all the perfumes derived from flowers are not made by distilla- 
tion, but by the processes of enflewrage, or inflowering and by 
maceration or infusion. The odours of flowers do not, asa 
general rule, exist in them asa store or in a gland, but they are 
developed as anexhalation. While the flower breathes it yields 
fragrance, but kill the flower, and fragrance ceases. It has 
not. been ascertained when the discovery was made of condens- 
ing, as it were, the breath of the flower during life; what we 
know now is, that, if a living flower be placed near to butiter- 
grease, animal fat, or oil, these bodies absorb the odour given 
off by the blossom, and in turn themselves become fragrant. 
If we spread fresh unsalted butter upon the inside of two 
desert-plates, and then fill one of the plates with gathered frag- 
rant blossoms of clematis, covering them over with the second 
greased plate, we shall find that after twenty-four hours the 
grease has become fragrant. The blossoms, though separated 
from the parent stem, do not die for some time, but live and 
exhale odour, which is absorbed by the fat. To remove the 
odour from the fat, the fat must be scraped off the plates and 
put into alcohol; the odour then leaves the grease and enters 
into the spirit, which thus becomes “scent,” and the grease 
again becomes odourless. The flower farmers of the Var follow 
precisely this method on a very large scale, with but a little 
practical variation, with the following flowers :—rose, orange, 
acacia, violet, jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. The process is 
termed, as said before, enflewrage, or inflowering. In the Valley 
of the Var there are acres of jasmine, of tuberose, of violets, 
and the other flowers named; in due season the air is laden 
with fragrance, the flower harvest is at hand. Women and 
children gather the blossoms, which they place in little pan- 
niers, like fishermen’s baskets, hung over the shoulders. They 
are then carried to the laboratory of flowers and weighed. 
In the laboratory the harvest of flowers has been anticipated. 
During the previous winter great quantities of grease, lard, 
and beef-suet have been collected, melted, washed, and clarified. 
The great success of this process depends on the absolute 
purity of the grease employed, and no pains are spared to this 
end. In each laboratory there are several thousand chasses 
(sashes), or framed glasses, upon which the grease to be scented 
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is spread, and upon this grease the blossoms are sprinkled or 
laid. The chasse en verre is, in fact, a frame with a glass in it 
as near as possible like a window-sash, only that the frame ig 
two inches thicker, so that when one chasse is placed on another 
there is a space of four inches between every two glasses, thugs 
allowing room for blossoms. Every chasse, or sash, is about 
two feet long by eighteen inches broad, as here seen. The 
flower blossoms are changed every day, or every other day, 
as is convenient in regard to the general work of the labora- 
tory or flowering of the plants. The same grease, however, 
remains in the chasse so long as the particular plant being 
used yields blossoms. Each time the fresh flowers are put 
en, the grease is “ worked”—that is, serrated with a knife— 
so as to offer a fresh surface of grease to absorb odour. The 
grease, being enflowered in this way for three wéeks or more 
—in fact, so long as the plants produce blossoms—is at last 
scraped off the chasse, melted, strained, and poured into tin 
canisters, and is now fit for exportation —Dr. Septimus Piesse, 


Cavour Canat.—The Cavour Canal owes its existence en- 
tirely to the formation of the Italian kingdom. Its necessity 
had been long apparent, but the requisite capital could not be 
raised until a guarantee satisfactory to capitalists had been 
obtained. This was conceded by the Italian Government in 
1862. The works are on a very grand scale, and are most 
interesting to hydraulic engineers. The canal passes over the 
Dora Baltea river by an aqueduct of 2500 yards in length, and 
under the rivers Elvo, Sesia Agogna, and Terdoppio, by syphon- 
tunnels formed of masonry. The Po, which has been aptly 
denominated the Nile of Upper Italy, descending from Monte 
Viso in the Cottian Alps, runs through the plain of Upper 
Piedmont, or Montferrat, which consists of a deep alluvium of 
a most fertile character. The river irrigates the district of 
Turin, where it receives the drainage waters from the meadows 
which surround the city, as well as much of its sewage. It 
then pursues its course, and is swollen before it reaches Chivasso 
by the junction of the rivers Dora Riparia, Orco, and Malone. 
The Cavour Canal will tap the Po about ten miles from Turin 
between the mouths of the Orco and the Dora Baltea, and will 
enter the Ticino after a course of fifty-three miles with an aver- 
age descent of 1 foot 2 inches per mile, discharging a volume 
of water equal to 3900 cubic feet per second. From ten to 
twelve thousand men have been employed daily upon this 
great work until its completion. The opening of the canal has 
been the inauguration of one of the grandest hydraulic works 
undertaken during the present century on the continent of 
Europe, and cannot fail to be the commencement of a new era 
in the prosperity of Piedmont. The canal is at its commence- 
ment forty-three yards wide, decreasing gradually to eight at 
its termination. The capital expended on its construction 
will exceed four millions of pounds sterling, and, according to 
the computation of the promoters, 300,000 acres of land, now 
estimated to be worth £6,000,000, and yielding a rental of 
£300,000, will, when irrigated by the Cavour Canal, attain the 
value of £15,000,000, and produce an annual rental of 
£750,000. 


Humanity To THB Lower ANiMALS.—I have ever thought that 
there was a certain degree of justice due from man to the crea- 
tures, as from man to man, and that an excessive, immoderate, 
unseasonable use of the creature’s labour is an injustice for 
which he must account. To deny domestical creatures their 
convenient food, to exact that labeur from them that they are 
not able to perform, to use extremity or cruelty towards them, 
is a breach of that justice that is due from men to them; and 
therefore I have always esteemed it as part of my duty, andit 
hath been always my practice, to be merciful to my beasts ; and 
upon the same account I have ever esteemed it a breach of 
trust, and have accordingly declined any cruelty to any of Thy 
creatures, and, as much as I might, prevented it in others, as a 
tyranny, inconsistent with the trust and stewardship that Thou 
hast committed to me. I haveabhorred those sports that con- 
sist in the torturing of Thy creatures; and if either noxious 
creatures must be destroyed, or creatures for food must be 
taken, it hath been my practice to do it in that manner that 
may be with the least torture to the creature ; and I have still 
thought it an unlawful thing to destroy those creatures for 
recreation sake that either were not hurtful when they lived, or 
are not profitable when they are killed ; ever remembering that 
though Thou hast given us a dominion over Thy creatures, yet it 
is under a law of justice, prudence, and moderation ; otherwise 
we Should become tyrants, not lords, over Thy creatures; and 
therefore those things of this nature that others have practised 
as recreations I have avoided as sins.—Chief Justice Hale 
(“ The Great Audit’), 











